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** Bold is his task, ia this discerning age, 

** When every witling prates about the Stage, 

“ And some pert title arrogantly brings 

* To trace up Nature through her noblest springs : 
** Bold, in such times, his task must be allow’d 

** Who seeks to form a judgment for the crowd; 
** Presumes the public sentiment to guide, 

** And speaks at once to prejudice and pride.” 
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THE completion of our first volume renders it necessary that 


we should comply with the mandates of custom, by addressing a 
few words to our readers in the form of a Preface; and this is a 


task we cheerfully proceed to execute ; since, upon a review of 
our labours, we cannot find that we have the slightest reason to 


be ashamed of them. We are not conscious of having in any 
one instance violated our promise, or relaxed in our industry ; 
on the contrary, we think we may fairly assert that our miscellany 


has in every respeet been in a state of progressive improvement 
from the time of its commencement. 


Like most adventurers on the literary ocean, we have had 
many difficulties to struggle with, which, however, we trust we 
have nearly out-lived. Those sceptics who doubted the possibi- 
lity of anything worthy perusal being given ina shilling magazine, 
will, we hope, admit that for once they were mistaken; and 
confess that they have sailed far more pleasantly in our little 
skiff, than in the heavy, Dutch-built vessels of certain of our 
rivals. Many of our friends have urged us to extend the limits 
of our work ; but this, after a mature consideration of the subject, 
has not appeared to us advisable; we have enjoyed so large a 
portion of the public patronage in our present form, that we are 
unwilling to hazard its loss by any rash change or useless inno- 
vation. 

Of the Correspondents who have enabled us to sustain the 
character of our publication we need say but little; with most of 
them we have long been intimate, and it would therefore be useless 
to ‘reiterate here those thanks for their kindness, which we have 
repeatedly offered to them in private. We must, however, par- 
ticularize the individual who assumes the signature of Thomas ; 
with this gentleman we have not the pleasure of a personal 

acquaintance ; but had he been our brother, he could not have 
been a more zealous or a more useful coadjutor. For the few 
other anonymous contributors, whose articles have been printed, 
we consider their insertion as a sutticient compliment. 


‘ 


iV. ADDRESS. 


Upon our own share in the conduct of the work, it becomes us 
to say but little, though we have every reason to think the public 
are satisfied with us, and we certainly have every reason to be 
satisfied with the public. Of the perfect impartiality of our 
criticisms, we speak without fear of contradiction, since we can 
assert of THE British STAGE what cannot perhaps be said of 
any other magazine in existence that no bookseller, performer, 
or friend of the performers, has the slightest influence over, or 
connection with it. Assuring our readers that no relaxation shall 
take place in our efforts to deserve their patronage, we, for the 
present, bid them farewell. 


T. K. 
36 Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 


CORRIGENDA. 
*,* The reader is requested to correct the followirg errors, which 
occur in afew copies. 
No. I. (First Fdition.) 
Page 7, col. 2, line 27, for Clotilda read Clorinda. 
Page 12, col. 2, line 3, for Marianme read Mariamne. 


No. If. (First Edition. ) 
Page 46, col. 2, line 24, for accident read incident, 
ib. ib. line 27, for on one read of one. 
Page 47, col. 1, line 41, for joys the day read joys of the day. 


No. 
Page 65, col. 2, line 2, for Reynolds read Reynoldses, 
Page 66, col. 1, line 46, for visible read risible. 


No. IV. 
Page 77, col. 1, line 22, for 18th March read sth March. 
Pace +1, col. 2, line 43, for Wisewell read Wishwell. 
Page 82, col. 1, line 18, for navigation read narration. 
ib, col. 2, line 35, for one decided correction read our decided conviction. 
Page 83, col. 1, line 6, for hear read before. 
ib. col. 2, line 25, for improvisature read improvisatore, 
Page ss, col. 2, line 30, for oft-compiled read oft-refuted. 
No. VI. 
1, line 3, for something read nothing. 
2, line 31, for proximia read prowima, 
No. 
Page 181, col. 1, line 16, for Mrs. M. read Mr. M. 


No. X. 
Page 217, col. 1, line 53, for materially read naturally. 
Pace 220, col. 2, line 30, for as if nal is if. 
Page 225, col. 1, line 6, after Shylock insert on the 25th. of September. 
Page 232, col. 1, line 14, for inimitable of actors read inimitable actor. 
No. XI. 
Page 246, col. 2, line 2, for pure read bare. 
Page 249, col. 1, line 4 for Miss read Mrs. 
Page 261, col. 1, line 15, for present read late. 
Page 264, col. 1, line 4, ior and three nights read and nights. 
No. XII. 
age 266, col. 1, line 23, for Shakspeare’s Works read Shakspeare-works. 
Page 279, col. 1, line, 14, for former read latter, 
ib. ib, line 16, for latter read former. 


Page 125, col. 
Page 136, col. 
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LITERARY CABINET. 


No. 1] 


— 


JANUARY, 1817. 


Von. 1] 


INTRODUCTION. 

It is customary to commence peri- 
odical works with an Address to the 
Reader, abounding with protestations 
and promises. This custom we shall 
take the freedom of breaking through, 
as we are not aware ofthe least good 
which wouldresult from our observing 
it. The public have too often been 
deceived, to extend any confidence to 
protestations, howsoever fervent ; or 


promises, howsoever magnificent. 
We have stated in our Prospectus the 
line of conduct it is our intention to 
pursue, and the grounds upon which 
we presume to hope for the patronage 
of the Public. It will spcedily be seen 
whether we act up to the professions 
we therein made, or whether they 
were made merely to be forgotten. 
We have only to beg that we may be 
judged of by the result. 


Pramatic Sketches. 


Mrs. DAVENPO RT 
[With a Portrait.) 

The readers of the Baitisa Stace 
will probably expect us to offer a few 
words in explanation of the motives 
Which have induced us to deviate in 
two respects from the plan which has 
been followed from time immemorial 
in works ofa similar description, viz, 
in giving coloured plates, and omitting 
to give Memoirs of the performers 
whose portraits embellish our num- 
bers. Upon each of these points we 
have some justificatory reasons to 
urge, which will we trust appear as 
satisfactory to our subscribers as they 
do to ourselves. And first, with res- 
pect to the coloured plate. Leaving it 
entirely out of consideration that the 
price at which the work is published 
will not possibly admit of our giving a 
highly-tinished engraving, (and our 
readers will allow that a mere attempt 
at finish is worse than no engraving 

Vol T. 


atall), yet even admitting that it were 
practicable for us to give finished 
plain engravings, we are still of opi- 
nion that the stylewe have adopted 
is fur preferable. The principal desi- 
derata in dramatic portraits are these 
—to give correct representations of 
the persons, and the manners of the 
performers, and to convey to after- 
times the exact stage-costume of the 
day; yet will any one pretend to 
assert that the whole of these requi- 
sites are combined in any way by 
the style in which such portraits are 
usually executed? or rather, are they 
not almost always wholly wanting. 
Some slight resemblance to the fea- 
tures is perhaps to be discovered, 
but peculiarity of manner is totally 
lost. It should be considered that 
such portraits are taken, not while 
the performer is occupied in the bu- 
siness of the scene, but at private 


sittings, when the excitement which 
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animated himou the stage Is neces- 
sarily wanting, and when his manner 
is comparatively stiff and formal; 
hence arises the complaint so gene- 
rally made, that though these portraits 
may bear some resemblance to the 
actors in their private characters, 
they are anything put stage-likenesses. 
Here, then, we are of opinion that 
our plates will possess an evident 
superiority; they will be sketched 
by an eminent artist while the per- 
former is actually engaged in_ his 
profession, and coloured to the life ; 
and in this we shall enjoy another 
advantage over the style of prints we 
have been describing, inasmuch as 
we shall convey an exact idea of the 
style in which characters are dressed. 
Nor let our subscribers imagine that 
we shall foist upen them the careless, 
slovenly daubing to which they may 
have been accustomed in such prints ; 
the colouring of the plate we now pre- 
sent to them is an exact specimen of 


the style in which our future portraits 


will be executed, and we flatter our- 
selves the publie will allow that it is 
a style of which we have no reason to 
be ashamed. With regard to the 
Memoirs of the lives of the per- 
formers, we are clearly of opinion 
that their omission is advisable. We 
know somewhat of the manner in 
which these things are got xp, and 
that Knowledge it is which has 
chiefly induced us toomit them. The 
editors of works in which such lives 
are giveu are completely subjected 
to the ecaprices of the actors, who 
after tifly huinble solicitations, per- 
haps deign to supply them with an 
narrative, abounding with 
false dates and false assertions; and 
should this resource fail, they are 
compelled to resort toe publications 
ii Which semething of the kind may 
formerly have been given, by whieh 
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practice innumerabie lies and misre- 
presentations are cepied per- 
petuated. It cannot indeed be too 
often told that by far the major part 
of the dates and anecdotes which 
are detailed in these articles are ab- 
solute inventions, and as we should 
not have it in our power to offer to 
our readers anything of a more au- 
thentic description, we trust they 
will require no further explanation 
upon this head, but readily excuse 
our omitting such forgeries altoge- 
ther. The brief sketches of the pro- 
fessional abilities of the performers, 
Which it is our intention to substitute 
in their stead, cannot we imagine be 
deemed less useful, and it is barely 
possible that they should be found 
less entertaining. 

The order in which our portraits 
are given will depend upon various 
fortuitous circumstances; nor shall 
we by any means confine ourselves 
to the choice of individuals who are 
considered as having attained to the 
summit of professional excellence; 
on the contrary, we shall frequently 
make our selection from amongst 
those whose merits, though not in- 
cessantly trumpeted forth by hired 
evlogists in the newspapers, are not 
ofaless valuable though less obtru- 
sive deseription,. 

To this class, Mrs. Davenport un- 
doubtedly belongs. It is undeniable 
that her skill in # certain line of ac- 
ting is unequalled, yet how seldom 
does that skill receive the applause it 
merits, or if casually alluded to, it is 
in some such pithy sentences as this 
Mrs. Davenport displa,ed ber 
usual ability,” or “ The merits of 
Mrs. Davenport are too well known 
to need further notice.’ This is the 
utmost extent of the praise bestowed 
upon performances whieh in correct- 
less of conveption and excelicnce of 
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execution, are not surpassed by these 
of any actor or actress upon the stage. 
It must be admitted that the charac- 
ters in which Mrs. Davenport is seen 
are not ef avery varied description, 
and do vot perhaps require the high- 
est powers of mind to represent with 
correctness ; yet when it ts considered 
how rare itis to see those characters 
delineated with half the ability which 
is displayed by Mrs. Davenport, and, 
that there is but one performer on 
the London Stage who ean sustain 
even the most distant semblance of 
competition with her, it must be ad- 
mitted that she is) deserving of the 
highest applause which the critic can 
bestow. 

Mrs. Dayenport has adinirable per- 
sonal qualifications for performing 
the characters she undertakes. Her 
large features, strong voice, and ro- 
tundity of form, aided by a style of 
dress the most ludicrous and appre- 
priate, present to the spectator a 
hizhly-finished portraiture of those 
aniusing personages sv common upon 
the Stage, the Deborah Woodcocks 
and Jueretia Mae Tabs of the 
lier entrance is the cer- 
tain fiarbinger of mirth, and her 
acting never fails to afford complete 
satisfaction to the 
dious eritic. 

Po this brief sketch we are not 
aware that much can be added. Te 
cite individual instamees of her ex- 


Drama. 


most fisti- 


celience is needless, for perhaps there 
is no performer to whom the words 
semper cadem can so justly be ap- 
plied. Wer acting is uniformly the 
same and uniformly good ; not at 
one time soaring to the ulmost pitch 
of excellence, and at another sinking 
below mediocrity; but of that un- 
Varying deseription which charms the 
and pleases luugest. 


CABINET. 3 


MISS STEPHENS. 
It frequently that in 
tracing a sketch of the professional 
character of a performer, the critic 
is condemned to the unpleasant task 
of qualifying the praise which it is 
his duty to bestow, with remarks of 
the most opposite description ; but in 
eur account of this lady we shall 
have no such drawbacks upon the 
pieasure with which we render a 
deserved tribute of applause to her 
inimitable talents. Miss Stephens has 
no equal cither compass and 
sweetness of voice, er brilliancy and 
correctness of execution, and = she 
will doubtless long enjoy without 
opposition the honourable station 
Which the publie voice has anani- 
mously assigned to her, of first 
female singer upon the English Stage. 
Her tones, beyond those of any per- 
former we ever heard, captivate the 
senses by their plaintive tenderness 
and fascinating simplicity. Although 
in the strictest acceptation ofthe word 
a scientific singer, she never disgusts 
her hearers by a meretricious and 
misplaced display of her attainments ; 
andthe critic, whilst listeningto ber 
warblings, fec!s that “his occupation’s 
gone’, and that he bas nothing left 
but to bestow unqualified commenda- 
tion upon what is in truth above 
all praise. 

As an actress, her merits, though 
great, are rather of anegative descrip- 
tion. Shecertainly is not pessessed of 
powers sufficient to entitle her to be 
ranked with first-rate performers, yet 
her aciing, if it never astonishes, al- 
ways delights, even by the absence of 
many traits which are considered to 
constitute the excellence of more 
eminent performers. 


The unaffected 
inodesty of her dcmeanour, the gentle- 
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ness of her manner, and her melodious 
voice, win their way at once to the 
heart, without waiting for the decision 
of the judgment. Yet let us not be 
understood to assert that the acting 
of Miss Stephens is unmarked by a 
certain display ofintellect and ability ; 
on the contrary, many who rank with 
the highest of the profession might 
take profitable lessons from the inva- 
riable propriety by which her per- 
formanees are distinguished. 

In person Miss Stephens is ex- 
tremely pleasing. Her countenance, 
if not beautiful, irresistibly commands 


the regard andadimiration of the spec- 
tator bv its placid and good-tempered 
expression. These feelings are inex- 
pressibly strengthened by the evident 
diffidence which pervades all she says 
and does, and which charms the more 
from its rare oceurence upon the 
Stage; we have heard this which we 
have called modesty, termed mere 
affectation, an imputation we cam by 
no means credit ; but if such be really 
the case, we do nut hesitate to term 
Miss Stephens the most skilful actress 
the Stage ever produced. 


London Cheatres. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Before we commence our strictures 
upon the individual performers and 
performances at the London theatres, 
it will not, perhaps, be amiss if we 
offer to our readers a few observations 
upon the general state of the Drama 
at present, together with the compa- 
rative strength and merits of the rival 
companies and managements. And 
in order that an estimate of this na- 
ture may the more readily be formed, 
as well as to render our work a more 
valuable book of reference for future 
dramatic readers, we shall first insert 
a correct list of the performers at 
present composing the companies of 
the two winter theatres: 


DRURY LANE. 
Mr. Barnard Mr, Knight 


Bellamy Maddocks 
Bengough Marshall 
Carr’ Munden 
Cooke Oxberry 
T. Cooke Palmer 
Coveney S. Penley 
Dowton R. Phillips 


Mr. Gattie Mr. Powell 


Harley Pyne 
Holland Rae 
Horn Smith 
Hughes J.Smith 
Johnstone Wallack 
Kean We witzer 
Kent 
Mrs. Bartley Miss Boyce 
Bland Halford 
T. Cocke Cooke 
Davison Horribow 
Harlowe Ivers 
Horne Johnson 
Knight Kelly 
Mardyn Keppell 
Orger Mangeon 
Scott Merry 
Sparks Somerville 
Miss Carr Tidswell 


Stage Manager, Mr. Rae. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Mr. Abbott Mr. Jones 


Atkins Kemble 
Barrymore C, Kenible 
Barnet King 
Bellamy Liston 
lanchard Macready 
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Mr. Mathews 
Matthews 


Bologna 


Chapman 


Menage 
Connor Murray 
Daruset Simmons 
Egerton Sinchur 
Emery "Paylor 
Farley Perry 
Faweett ‘Tinney 
Grimaldi Tokeley 
Jeoferies Treby 
EH. Johnston Loung 
Mrs. Bishop Miss Foote 
Davenport Green 
Fgerton Logan 
Faucit Alpine 
Liston Matthews 
Sterling O'Neill 
Miss Booth Stephens 
Boyle Vrorgman 
Carew 


Stage Manager, Mr. Fawcett. 

Leaving to those who may choose 
to undertake it, the pitifal task of 
pitting the two companies individually 
against each other, we shall proceed 
to examine to which of them, as a 
body, the palm of excellence should 
be awarded; and here candour com- 
pels us to avow that the preference 
Which but a few seasons since was 
incontestably due to that of Drury 
Lane, is now, and with apparent 
justice, claimed by that of the other 
house. While the Drury Lane com- 
pany has gradually been losing some 
of its brightest ornaments, its rival 
has not only not been weakened, but 
has constantly been gaining additional 
strength. In the department of Tra- 
sedy, however, there never was any 
comparison to be made; for though 
the ability of Kean is alinost univer- 
sally admitted, yet it is as universally 
allowed that there never was an actor 
so vilely supported as he has been. 
The few male pretenders to tragic 


merit are scurceiy above contempt; 


and Mrs. Bartley, the only actress of 
any pretensions to excellence, is in 
our humble opinion an actress of pre- 
tensions only. Here then the superi- 
ority of Covent Garden is so manifest, 
that it must be totally unnecessary for 
us to adduce the names of those per- 
formers who command for it that su- 
periority. In comic performers, the 
strength of the two houses appears to 
be much more on an equality; 2) 
lately, indeed, the scale prepondc- 
rated greatly oa the Drury Lane sidé, 
but the loss of Bannnister, Lovegrove, 
Elliston, Mrs. Glover, and Mrs. Ed. 
win, has greatly detracted from ths 
pre-eminence. Nevertheless in 
male performers of comedy Old Drin y 
still retains a superiority ; we shall is 
vail look through the list of the rival 
company for actresses of such pare- 
mount ability as Mrs. Davison and 
Miss Kelly. We are eware that Miss 
Q@’NeiiPs attempts in this line have 
been mightily bepraised by sundrs 
persons, as being the very quintes- 
sence of excellence ; 2nd thai she has 
been peremptorily prowounced to be 
nothing less tae Goddess of 
Comedy. We, however, have the 
misfortune to dizer from these gen- 
tlemen entirely; we think her comic 
acting by no meums above mediocrity ; 
and if they will insist upou her being 
styled the Goddyss of Comedy, tet it 
by all means be the comedie larme- 
yante. Jn the operatic department, 
Covent Garden evidently excels. The 
loss of Braham, Phillips, 3irs. Dick- 
ons and Miss Nash has entirely de- 
stroyed the strengi of Drury in thi. 
respect. It will be seeu, then, that 
upon the whole we are inclined to 
award the palm of superiority to the 
Covent Garden Co.rpany, a decision, 
to the justice of which few of our 
readers we believe will hesitate to 
subscribe; but with regard to the 
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merits of the rival managements, our 
opinion, and we are pretly certain 
the opinion of the town, is of a very 
different nature. No one we should 
imagine, can for a moment hesitate 
to prefer that of Drury Lane. The 
conduct of the Committee, during 
the past season, in the revival of old 
dramas, and the production of new 
ones, was inthe highest degree judi- 
cious and praiseworthy; while the 
melo-dramatic and rope-dancing sys- 
tem pursued at the other house was 
as entirely absurd and reprehensible. 
Let us hope, however, that the reign 
ofthese mummeries is drawing to a 
close, and that show will not for ever 
have to boast of a victory over sense. 
We fancy, indeed, that we can discern 
evident symptoms of returning good 
taste in the theatrical portion of the 
community; the encouragement which 
was bestowed upon the revivals of 
the dramas of Fletcher, Massinger, 
&e. at Drury Lane last season strong- 
ly tends to confirm us in this belief ; 
and it will always be our inost ear- 
nest endeavour to foster and encou- 
rage such a feeling. In spile, how- 
ever, of the laudable exertions of the 
Drury Lane Managers, Covent Gar- 
den still continues to be the popular 
and favourite house ;—the truth of 
this is so notorious that it requires 
no argument to substantiate the as- 
sertion. Whether such a preference 
is founded in justice, and whether 
iis continuance is merited, will be 
the subject of enquiry in the future 
nuinbers of our work. We shall now, 
having thus thrown tegether a few 
thoughts upon the general merits of 
the rival theatres, proceed to notice 
separately their respective exhibi- 
tians. 


DRURY LANE. 


MISS MANGEON, 

Dec. 5th-—-The dismal hiatus in the 
vocal department of this house, was 
this evening atlempted to be supplied 
by the production of a Miss Mangeon, 
as Clarissa. The attempt, however, 
was unsuccessful ; Miss Mangeon isa 
decent Singer, but totally unfit to 
sustain leading characters ; Her 
friends who were thickly posted in 
the house, appeared to think differ- 
ently, and accordingly eneored her 
most violently and injudiciously. In 
inferior characlers she may be found 
useful, but must fail in those of a 
higher description, She is about the 
middle size; rather awkward tn her 
person, with somewhat of a pretty 
face, and a very delicate complexion, 


NOTA BENE, 

Though Comedy and ‘Tragedy have 
wofully degenerated during the last 
fifty years, we are of opinion that 
Farce has proportionably increased 
in excellence. The present age has 
produced several pieces of this deserip- 
tion which we esteem masterpeices of 
of their Kind; and it strikes us that 
the horse-laugh was never so strongly 
and incessantly ealled forth as by the 
broad farces of Colman, Kenney, 
Dibdin, and O’Keete. "Phis ludicrous 
species of composition may in fact 
be almost considered as an invention 
of cur own day: many of the minor 
pieces of Foote, and Garrick, though 
extremely amusing, and fraught with 
much pleasant satire, belong rather 
to the class of two-act comedies, than 
that of broad farce. They tickle the 
faney and please the judgment, ‘tis 
true, but they seldom have that ir- 
resistible influenee upon the risible 
fucuities which is posessed by the. 
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afterpieces of the worthies whose 
names we have mentioned above. ‘The 
success of these gentlemen has given 
birth to numberless attempts at rival- 
ling their ability ; and as theiramusing 
productions abound with extrava- 
gancies, it appears to have been con- 
cluded that tobe equally extravagant 
was all that was requisite in order to 
be equally amusing. Hence the town 
has constantly been pestered with 
pitiful imitations of their composi- 
tions, displaying, ’tis true, all the ab- 
surdities of their originals, but entirely 
destitute of the wit, fun, and humour 
Which rendered all those absurdities 
supportable. 

The preceding remarks will apply 
in some degree, though not in their full 
force, toa Farce called Nota Bene, 
which was produced at this house on 
the l2th December. Our memory is 
not sufliciently retentive to enable us 
to give a detail of the plot,nor indeed 
is it atall requisite, as our readers will 
easily guess what were the principal 
incidents, when we informthem of the 
personages of whom it was chiefly com- 
posed, viz. Aloquacious barber. Item. 
A cross old doctor, who wishes to 
marry his young ward to an antiquated 
bunks. Item. A captain bold, who is 
in love with said ward. Item. But it 
is needless to swell the list; suffice it 
to say that the characters were pre- 
cisely the same as are to be found in 
ninety-nine Farces out of every hun- 
dred which are produced. ‘The inci- 


dents, tov, had to boast of about as” 


much originality? yet, spite of this 
want of novelty the author had con- 
trived to work up a rather amusing 
farce, containing some passable puns, 
aud a pretty fair proportion of bus- 
tle, humour, andincident. It was, 
moreover, admirably performed. Har- 
lev, as the loquacious barber, and 
Oxberry, as a physician’s apprentice, 


half fool, half knaye, mainly contri- 
buted to its support. The former bids 


fair to rival the velocity of speech 


even of Mathews and Fawcett ia 
those chattering characters, of which 
Caleb Quotem is the prototype. Ox- 
berry is decidedly the most improving 
performer upon the Stage ; on the 
present occasion his acting, as is in- 
variably the ease, was excessively hu- 
mourous, yet entirely undebased by 
buffoonery and grimace. He is an 
actor of sterling merit. ‘The farce was 
heard patiently till towards the con- 
clusion, when some opposition began 
to be manifested, and upon Harley’s 
coming forward to announce it for a 
second representation, considerable 
disapprobation was expressed. We 
think, however, the ayes had it. 


MRS. JONES. 

Dec. 16th. — The stupid Opera of 
“ Robin Hood,” somewhat curtailed, 
and ef course somewhat improved, 
was this evening performed for the 
purpose of introducing to the Metro- 
politan Stage a Mrs. Jones, as Clo- 
tilda. Itisto the Cheltenham The- 
atre, as the bills inform us, that we 
are indebted for the loan ofthis lady ; 
we say the loan, since we fear she will 
prove so little attractive in London, 
that she will speedily be restored to 
the place from whence she came. 
The terrors which generaliy assail a 
debutante this lady appeared to be an 
utter stranger to; and if it be true 
that complete contidence in one’s abi- 
lities be absolutely necessary to insure 
a proper display of them, we must 
admit that Mrs. Jones is in this respect 
a most fortunate mortal. Her sing- 
ing, however, greatly as it may have 
enraptured the sojourners at Chel- 
tenham, conveyed but little satisfae- 
tion to the ears of a London andience, 
with whom we suspect Mrs. Jones 
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can never hope to become a favourite. 
This practice of introducing to the 
Metropolitan Stage actors of the Pro- 
yincial Theatres, destitute of the least 
claims to such a distinction, is become 
quite an established custom. Nine- 
teen out of twenty are heard of no 
more after the first night of their ap- 
pearance ; but even when this is the 
ease, their ends and the ends of the 
Managers are in sume degree answer- 
ed. The latter, we believe, pay no 
salary to a performer on such an oc- 
casion ; and many visitors, morcover, 
ere attracted to the theatre by ‘ the 
Whistling ofa name ;’ while the for- 
mer, even though hissed from the 
stage, ever after attach to their names 
in the Provincial Piay-Biils the at- 
traciive notice, the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Laie or Covent Gar- 
den” a distinction of no simall ad- 
wantare to these miserable strollers. 
Nothing is more irksome than to be 
compelled to witness andrecord every 
instance of these fidlures. ‘They are 
become so frequent, and the various 
candidates forfavour bear so exact a 
resemblance to one another in their 
faults anddeticiencies, that it requires 
no slight degree of ingenuity in the 
critic so to vary his descriptions of 
their several appearances and disap- 
pearances, that he may not be sus- 
pected of keeping by him a “ formof 
words proper for the occasion,” which 
he presents to his reader without 
troubling himself to visit the theatres, 
merely to witness repeated instances 
of failure and disappointment. We 
cannot refrain from classing Mrs. 
Jones amongst those who occupy a 
place in the public eye for a few 
flecting nighis, and then “ go henee, 
and are no more secn;” but, never- 
theless, should she by any future per- 
formance give the lie to our predic- 
tins, We promise that such an un- 


looked for event suall *miedtately by 
followed by the most complete recan- 
tation of our unfavourable opinion. 


RAMAH DROOG. 

December 1&th.—The managers of 
thishouse appear determined to equal 
if not excel their rivals in show and 
splendour. Cobb’s not unamusing 
Opera of Ramah Droog” was this 
evening revived with the greatest mag- 
nificence, and cast with ali the vocal 
strength of the company, though that 
strengik, as far as regards the ladies, 
is sull very miserable. Johnstone and 
Munden in twoecomic characters were 
amusing, the former was we believe 
the original performer of the part as- 
signed tuhim. The piece concludes 
of course with a most astonishing con- 
flagration. ln the second Act a Shawl 
Dance by Miss Smith was introduced, 
Which was by no means the least of 
the evening’s altractions. In grace 
wud skill this lady has few superiors. 
Some alterations have been made in 
the music; several of the old songs 
are omitted, andnew ones introduced 
by Parry, &c. Though by nomeans ad- 
mirers of this system of castrating 
our operas, and making mere patch- 
work of the music, we think the pre- 
sent alterations are manifestly i- 
provements. ‘The splendour of the 
piece we should think cannot fail to in- 
sure it arun, and it will probably con- 
tinue to delight and astonish crowds 
of gazers, till the superior novelty and 
finery of the Christmas Pantomime 
eclipses ils attractions, in turn to be 
eclipsed itself. 

We think, however, that the revival 
of a few of Mr. Cobb’s productions, 
natwithstanding they have te boast 
but of little merit, would be by far 
more amusing than the continued re- 
presentation of those customary ab- 
surdities, which are annually pro- 
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duced for the entertainment of the 
holiday -folk. 


Horner. 

December 26th.—The annual pro- 
duction of that heterogeneous mass 
of absurdity yclept a Pantomime, is 
acustom which has become so sanc- 
tioned by time, and is so greatly tu the 
liking of the majority of a play-house 
audience, that we entertain not the 
remotest expectation of ever seeing it 
abandoned. The Managers are as 
sensible of its folly as ourselves, but 
then ’tis a productive absurdity, and 
agreeable to those whom they are 
most solicitous to please ; so can it be 
wondered at that they do all in their 
power to up-bold the foolery? To 
secure the approbation of the multi- 
tude is their first care, and if they can 
but suceced in making the unskilful 
laugh, why e’en let the judicious 
grieve ; a shilling from one of the 
former, outweighs in their judgment 
the arguments of a whole theatre of 
the others :—thus they reason— 


“The rabble ’tis we court, those 
powerful things, 

‘*¢ Whose voices can impose e’en law 
on Kings. 

** A pox of sense, and reason, or dull 
rives, 

** Give us an audience that declares 

for fools: 

** Our fame will then stand fair; we’ve 
““ Which far exceed the city pomp in 

show.?* 

The Pantomime produced this 
evening was called “ Harlequin 
Iiorner, or, The Christmas Pie ;” 
but whether it be one of the best or 
one of the worst ever composed, we 


*Prologue to Mrs. Behn’s “ Rovet,” 


2nd. Part. 
Vol. 


ercally do not feel competent to decide. 
We imagine, however, it must be the 
former, since some urchins who sat in 
the next box to us were in convulsions 
of laughter from the commencement 
to the conclusion; and a foolish old 
lady who sat before us, lost the last 
tooth she had remaining, through the 
excess of her mirth. Certain it is 
that the Clown’s breech was kicked, 
according to the most approved rules 
of Pantomime, in so outrageous a 
manner, that our own aches most 
acutely even at the bare remembrance; 


nor did he omit to seize every red-hot. 
kitchen-poker which came in his way,’ 


tillevery hand in the theatre felt co- 
vered with sympathetic blisters. The 
scenery, though not entirely new, was 
in many instances very splendid; 
particularly the entrance of the 
Genius. Amongst the incidents, the 
introduction of the Clown into the 
British Institution asa cast of Apollo, 
deserves pirticular notice. The piece 
was received by the holiday-folk with 
great good-humour, except the ex- 
pression of some little dissatisfaction 
at not being treated with a clog 
hornpipe ; they were, however, paci- 
fied by aspeech from Signor Paulo. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


LOVE AND THE TOOTH-ACHE. 
Dee. 13th. We were this evening 
afforded a striking exemplification 
of the truth of the remarks with 
which we have prefaced our account 
of “Nota Bene,” produced at the 
other house, in the performance of 
a farce called ‘* Love and the Tooth- 
Ache”. The characters in the pre- 
sent piece are rather more original, 
but the plot is quite as absurd, and 
the dialogue inferior. Several of the 
puns introduced were most execrable, 
for instance, an old doctor (we hada 
B 
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docter here too) is about to lock up 
his refractory daughter, upon which 
the young lady exclaims— Indeed, 
papa, I shall lose all patience if you 
treat me thus.” To which the old 
gentleman replies— And I, my dear, 
shall lose all my patients, if you occu- 
py my time here thus.” At this, we 
are ashamed to say, the audience 
laughed. It is but justice, however, 
to allow that one or twoof the scenes 
were calculated to excite mirth. Lis- 
ton was the chief support of the piece ; 
his acting, and the confidential friends 
of the manager and author, saved it 
from damnation onthe first night, but 
on the second, these auxiliaries had 
loss effect, and the piece was deserved- 
ly consigned to oblivion. 


MR. H. JOHNSTON. 


HARLEQUIN AND THE SYLPH 
OF THE OAK. 


Dec. 27.—Afler an absence of several 
years, Mr. H. Johnston made his re- 
appearance on a London Stage on the 
10th of December, as Sir Archy Mac- 
sarcusm. We were not able to wit- 
ness his performance on that ocea- 
sion, and on the present evening 
when he performed Sir Pertinax Mac- 
sycophant, it was impossible to form 
any opinion of his merits or demerits, 
as the constant noise kept up by the 
holiday-people prevented our hearing 
half of what he said. We shall not, 
however, forget that we owe our 
readers an account of this gentleman. 
The new Pantomime is decidedly the 
best we have seen for some’ years, 
The scenery is most beautiful; the 
introductory business excellently ar- 
ranged ; and the vagaries of the Clonn 
and Harlequin remarkably amusing. 
In the course of the piece, a Munkey, 
from Paris, exhibits some feats on the 


slack-rope; on the first evening this 
called forth some disapprobation, 
which on the second rose to a great 
height, and was only allayed by an 
address from Grimaldi to his friends 
aloft. This opposition to a poor mon. 
key, after encouraging the elephant 
and other beasts whicb have appeared 
upon these boards is ridiculous 
enough=—the very bathos of critical 
objection. 


MINOR THEATRES. 


CIRCUS. 

Such of our readers as have not vi- 
sited this theatre during the last six 
months, will scarcely credit to what 
an extent the interior has been im- 
proved. In place of the dirty, dark, 
miserable-looking dungeon they have 
so long been accustomed to, they will 
tind on their next visit a handsome 
comfortable-looking theatre; well 
warmed, and brilliantly lighted. The 
performances also have undergone a 
corresponding improvement, and the 
company is decidedly the best we have 
seen ata minor theatre. T. Short, Leo- 
nard, Huntley, Fitzwilliam, Miss 
Taylor, Miss Bence, &c. are among 
its members. The pieces produced are 
such as do honour to the pen of Mr. 
T. Dibdin, the Manager. An Inter- 
lude lately brought out, called “ Three 
Times Three” is a very amusing trifle, 
it contains many most laughable situa- 
tions, and the popular airs introduced 
are extremely well selected. A new 
melo-drame called the “ Italian Wife,” 
we believe from the pen of Mr. Ox- 
berry, of Drury Lane, and a new Pan- 
tomime called ‘ Pedlar’s Acre,” have 
just appeared; the latter far surpasses 
those at the regular theatres in drol+ 
lery, and is but little inferior in splen- 
dor and variety of scenery. We shall 
give an account of the “ Italian Wife,” 
next month, 
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REGENCY THEATRE. 


Ofall those who have ventured upon 
this hitherto forlorn hope, Mr. Bever- 
ley is the only one who has made a 
stand, or met with the smallest portion 
of success. His exertions it is true 
have been unremitted,' and the per- 
formances produced by him have dis- 


played remarkable interest and va- 
riety. His present company is very 
good; indeed the members of his own 
family alone, are sufficient to consti- 
tute a most valuable portion of a the- 
atrical community. A new Spectacle, 
founded on one of the Eastern Tales, 
has lately been brought out, which 
has much merit, both in dialogue and 
scenery. 


Wrovincial Drama. 


Bath.—The Bath Theatre has for 
some years past presented a company 
far below mediocrity. By this obser- 
vation I do not mean to deny that we 
have possessed a few deserving actors ; 
butitis not sufficient that two or three 
characters in a play should be wel; 
performed ; to preserve the interest of 
the scene, the subordinate parts 
should maintain a certain degree of 
respectability. It has now, however, 
regained its reputation, and we have 
a company which will not disgrace the 
theatre which has given celebrity to 
Siddons, Elliston, Edwin, Bartley, 
Abbot, and M’Cready. The house 
opened for the season with the * School 
for Scandal,” and the © Spoiled Child.” 
The parts of Lady Teazle, and Little 
Pickle were sustained by Mrs. Hay- 
wood from the Haymarket; she is a 
pretty little woman, and as an actress 
is a great acquisition. Sir Oliver Sur- 
face was played by Mr. Foote from the 
Ilaymarket, who appears to be a very 
zood performer. We have sustained a 
great loss in Miss Nash,who has retired 
from the stage ; and also in Mrs. Shaw, 
formerly Miss Rennell, who died lately 
in London, she was an interesting live- 
ly actress, and possessed a beautitul 


voice; she performed in Artaxrerres 
at Covent Garden three seasons since ; 
those who have seen ler in Nysa and 
Little Pickle, will bear testimony to 
her merits. We have also lost Mr. 
Bengough, our principal tragedian, 
who is now at Drury Lane. The fol- 
lowing is a list of our old acquaint- 
ances—Mr. and Mrs. Chatterley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Woulds, Mr. and Mrs. West, 
Messrs. Ward, Stanley, Cunningham, 
Weeks, and Chariton, in addition to 
whom we have Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Kemble, formerly of the Haymarket, 
Mrs. Clifford from Norwich, in lieu of 
Mrs. Weston, our late tragic heroine, 
Mrs. Bellchambers from Dublin, and, 
though last by no means least, Mr. 
Pearman and Miss Whetham our 
prime vocalists. The former has a 
fine voice, and sings very much in the 
style of Mr. T. Cooke. Miss Wheth- 
am is a novice, pupil of Addison the 
composer ; inform and face she is beau- 
tiful in the extreme, and though she 
evidently labours under great timidity, 
she speaks with propriety, and evinces 
a thorough knowledge of music, with 
a sweet and powerful voice. Incledon 
has been performing here, and teok 
afinal leave of his early friends and 
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patrons, previous to his proposed de- 
parture for America; he is not what 
be has been. ‘* Guy Mannering,” 
The Guardians,” and “Is he Jea- 
lous ?” have been well got up, also an 
alteration of Cobb’s Ramah Droog,” 
which was presented as a new spectacle 
called “ The Conquest of Algiers.” 
“ Tamerlane,” has been revived for 


H. Kemble, who plays Bajazet. “ The 
Slave,” is announced as being in re- 
hearsal, also Fenton’s tragedy of  Ma- 
rianme.” The house has been deco- 
rated with a new set of cut-glass chan- 
deliers, which are extremely bril- 
liant. 

PAUL BREVIS, 


Bath, Dec. 1816. 


of Books. 


* The Slave,’ a musical Drama, in 
three Acts, as performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
by Tuomas Morton, Ese.—London. 
Miller, 1816. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Holcroft’s “ Tale of Mystery” per- 
formed at Covent Garden in 1802, was, 
we believe, the first production of the 
English Stage to which the appellation 
of Melo-drama was aflixed. Since that 
period, the rage for these composi- 
tions has constantly been increasing, 
till it has at last attained to such a 
boight, that poor Tragedy and Comedy 
appear to stand a fair chauce of being 
in a short time wholly excluded from 
the seat of their ancient dominion. 
The growth of merit, however, in 
these eccentric dramas has been ex- 
actly in an inverse ratio to that of 
their popularity, and of late they have 
arrived at sucha pitch of inanity and 
stupidity, that were any thing capable 
of weaning the public mind from its 
love of show, it woald certainly be the 
heavy tax whichis laid upon the cn- 


Joyment of this darling passion, in the 
intolerable fetigue of listening to the 
* bald disjeinted chat? called dia- 
logue, with which the intervals be- 
tween the shiltings of the scenes are 
iiled up. Jt must nevertheless be 
that O/elo-drame, ins 


cludes, together with the attributes 
both of ‘Tragedy and Comedy, the 
combined attractions of dialogue, 
action, music, and scenery, is sus- 
ceptible of the highest stage effect, 
and in skilful hands might be rendered 
intensely interesting. It is not indeed 
with the species that we quarrel, but 
with individuals of that species. The 
barbarous treatment which Melo- 
drame has received from certain paltry 
scribblers is no proof of its innate 
worthlessness; on the contrary, one 
or two splendid exceptions from the 
stupidity which characterises the 
common run of these things, have 
shewn that a composition of this na- 
ture may excite in the strongest de- 
gree emotions of laughter and of sad- 
ness; may at one moment wind up 
our attention to a feverish pitch of 
anxiety and interest, and at another 
extend an influence equally irresisti- 
ble over our risible faculties. 

From the Welo-drame have spruog 
the Musteat Drama, the Serio-coiaic 
Spectacle, e¢ id genus onne, which 
are all productions ofa simiiar nature, 
differing merely in name, and for near- 
ly the whole of which we have been 
indebted to the French. Few men, 


indeed, now-a-days trouble them- 


Scives so far as to attempt the pro- 
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duction of an original tragedy, a co- 
medy, or even a farce. The method 
hy which dramatic honours, such as 
they be, are attained, is extremely 
simple. From some kind correspon- 
dent ai Parisa retainer of the theatre 
receives the last new Melo-drame, no 
matter of how vile a_ description, 
which he * does into French,” or if 
unequal to the task, procures itto be 
done by some “ damn’d good-natured 
friend ;” a few doggrel lines are then 
tacked together for songs; the com- 
posers and scene-shifters are set to 
work, and in due time the play-bills 
announce that “ speedily will be pro- 
duced, with new scenes, dresses, and 
decorations, a Melo-drame, which 
has been in preparation all the sum- 
mer.” The newspaper editors are then 
furnished with orders, quant suff; 
they swear solemnly and repeatedly 
that ’tis a divine Shakspearian piece, 
and upon the strength of this, silly 
Bull runs headlong to the theatre, 
claps and bellows most lustily, the 
piece is played twenty or thirty nights, 
the managers’ pockets are plentifully 
filled, and their ends completely an- 
swered.—In such a melancholy state 
of things the slighest glimmering of 
common-sense is most acceptable, and 
though the “Slave” is positively a 
pvor composition, yet compared with 
others of its tribe it is infinitely pre- 
ferable. 'Phis praise, at least, is due 
to Mr. Morton, that he has not, as 


far at least as we can perceive, had 


recourse to any foreign assistance, 
but has trusted to his own powers to 
produce the piece before us; we con- 
fess however we should have expected 
something better from the Author of 
the “ School of Reform” and “Speed 
the Plough.” Novelty it has none either 
of plot or character: Gambia, the Slave 
8 a compound of Rolla, Bertram, and 
Croncoko; Fegrum is a mere counter. 
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part of Zubin Log, and the remainder 
of the characters have to boast of quite 
as little originality. The dialogue is 
for the most part easy, and undebased 
by vulgarisms, and one or two of the 
songs are extremely pretty, particu- 
larly that sung by Walcolm in Act Ist. 
A comic song, however, by Sam 
Sharpset is most execrable ;—take a 
specimen: 


‘* King Solomon’s Temple had pillars 
made of brass, 
“ Falde ral, &c. 
« But surely our Temples of Lawyers 
surpass, | 
For there’s brass enough to prove 
Solomon an ass, 
“ With a heigho! 
*¢ Quid pro quo. 
“ Falde ral, §c. 


“ The Antipodes who dwell the other 
side the ball, 
Falde ral, Xe. 
“ Wear their heads below,—but St. 
Steplen’s on a call, 
“ Can shew you many a great man 
without any head at all! 
With a heigho! 
“Ts it aye or No? 
“ Falde ral, &c. 


Sad stuff this, it must be confessed, 
yet we know not why Mr. Morton 
need trouble himself to write better, 
for we do most solemnly aver that we 
never witnessed an audience half so- 
delighted by the wit of Congreve or of 
Farquhar as by the doggrel lines we 
have just quoted. The Managers as- 
sert that Comedy and Tragedy will 
not fill their houses, and verily we 
vield implicit credence to their asser- 
tions ; the mind which is amused with 
such loathsome trash as the above, 
can experience but little satisfaction 
from witnessing the productions of 
Shakspeare and Otway; yet of such 
minds the majority of a play-house 
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audience we believe is gencrally con- 
stituted. 

With respect to the “Slave,” we 
eanjot heip suspecting that Mr. Mor- 
tonis either lazy or in his dotage. We 
have always considered him one ofthe 
very best writers in that comico-farci- 
cal style of compo-ition, which the ta- 
Jents of Lewis princ.pally served to 
establish, and though rigid criticism 
cannot adinit ihe claims o7 his compo- 
sitions to the appellation of genuine 
comedies, yet the most rigid gravity 
cannot refuse a smile to their drol- 
leries. ‘Yhe “Slave,” however, is ab- 
surd without being laughable, and de- 
clamatory without being dignilied. 
Ti atiords a striking proof of cither the 
dectiue of the writer’s talents or of the 
carelessness with which dramatic pro- 
cuctions are now prepared for the 
Siege; the authors betng aware that 
the success of their compositions de- 
pends chiefly if not entirely upon the 
ingenuity of the scene-shifters; and 
that provided dicey be not found want- 
ing, the good-natured audience are 
very careless about what were former- 
Ivy thought no unnecessary portions of 
dramaeviz. piut, character, and 
dialogue. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A new periodical work, entitled “ Le 
Teiescope Dramatique; ou, Revue Ge- 
ncrale des Spectacles de Londres,” wiil 
be published on the ist January 1817; 
aud will be continued on the ist and 
loth of every month, at is. 6d. per 
number. 


The enquiries respecting a continu- 
ation of the drish Melodies have been 
se nunierous, that Mr. Moore has been 
induced tu resume his pen. ‘The 7th 
Number may be expected to appear 
easly in the vear 


THE REFLECTOR—No. I. 


“psa memor precepta canam: celabitur 
auctor,” Hor. Sat. iv. 


When a person undertakes to write 
periodical Essays, like a school boy 
writing a letter, he mustoften be at a 
loss for a beginning ; he has doubtless 
many fine things which he intends toe 
say during the progress of the work’ 
but the difficulty is how to commence 
in such a manner, that his reader 
may look forward with interest to 
what is tocome. Much depends upon 
a first impression, I would therefore 
willingly appear to the best advantage 
in my first number, and perbaps that 
very wish may make me seem stiff and 
awkward. On the other hand, I shall 
not endeavour to display an appear- 
ance of humour or originality which 
after all may not be realized. It is 
customary for Essayists to introduce 
themselves in due form to their read- 
ers in their first number, by giving a 
full and particular account of them- 
selves ; but I have always thought that 
the history of aman should never be 
written by a prejudiced person, and as 
aman writing memoirs of himself may 
be suspected of a little partiality, I 
shall beg leave to decline giving a ca- 
talogue of the virtues and perfections 
of “JT, myself I.’ There is another 
objection to this mode of introduc- 
lion ; my history, whether real or tic- 
titious, though it might chance to 
please some, must necessarily dis- 
lease others; if I described myself 
as being young, the old would suppose 
ne frivolous ; and ifI appeared in an 
antiquated character, I suspect the 
young would anticipate a prosing ser- 
mon,and therefore skip me altogether: 
as it is my interest to gain the good 
will of all my readers, I leave them to 
the pleasures ofimagination, and beg 
each individual will suppose me jus 
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the sort ofperson he would choose for 
bis Bosom Friend: it would be un- 
wise to afix my name to my writings ; 
for as my precepts and my practice 
may possibly not always be in unison, 
my readers might discover it, and I 
might consequently be abused because 
my words and actions do not always 
coincide. But I believe most men 
think better than they act, and are in 
the habit of doing many things which 
their better judgment condemns. We 
are all capable of knowing right from 
wrong, but few have wisdom and cou- 
rage sufficient to choose the one and 
avoid the other. 

It was indispensably nceessary that 
my Essays should be christened, and I 
had resolved to fix upon a name for 
them, which should be at the same time 
both novel andapplicable. But after 
scribbling vague terms, to the utter 
ruin of two or three sheets of paper, 
I beganto reflect that my search would 
be fruitless, and resolved to set out in 
the sober character of a “ Reflector.” 

And if any of my readers after re- 
flecting upon the difficuly of discover- 
ing any thing new, should chance to 
mect with a more proper name, I 
promise to adopt it, if upon reflection 
it appears to be a change for the bet- 
ter. It may perhaps be expected that 
I should now give some idea of the 
topics which will be discussed in my 


future reflections, but this is out of my _ 


power, as Tintend to reflect seriously 
upon the subject, and shall never 
leave the dirertion of my pen to the 
impulse of the moment. 

Jn some of ing papers T shall doubt- 
yess touch upon subjects rather grating 
to the feelings of individuals ; but let 
it not from hence be imagined 
that intend toindulge in any per- 
sonal reflections, the objects of my sa- 
tire will be general, though it may 
chance to prove individually appli- 
cabije. 


i> 


We all of us feel a great predilechion 
fur any thing new,—there is always a 
rage for new plays, new actors, new 
publications, new fashions, and new 
music; many a man may speak feel- 
ingly of the anticipated pleasure ofa 
new wife ; in fact, almost every thing 
new is held in high estimation: to this 
rule old iriends, old proverbs, and old 
Wine are exceptions. As I can fortu- 
nately place Number One at the top of 
this paper, it has the advantage of no- 
velty, and IT hope those who read this 
number merely because it is sometbing 
new, Will never tind any thing in those 
that follow which can give them an 
unfavourable opinion of the head or 
heart of the Reflector. THOMAS, 


PLAY-IIOUSE REVELS; or, A 
PEEP into the GREEN ROOM. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 
Sir-—— You are doubtless aware that 
the players are inthe habit of devour- 
ing, in the Green-Room, on each 
revolving Twelfth Day, a cake, which 
is purchased with the interest of asum 
bequeathed for that purpose by Bad- 
deley, formerly of DruryLane Theatre, 
and husband of the beautifal Mrs. 
Baddeley, of most salacious memory. 
It may be imagined that on these oe- 
casions the old custom of drawing for 
characters is not forgotten; in fact 
it is kept up with all its eriginal 
spirit, and as I chance tobe the seventh 
son of a seventh son, If am thereby 
luekily enbaled to foresee that ou the 
Tweljth Day next ensuing, the cha- 
racters drawn by the various Per- 
formers will be as follow. Your in- 
serting them inthe first Number of 
your work L should imagine cannol 
fail to raise its reputation greatly, 
since it will shew that you are able 
to relate things which have not 
yet taken place. 

Clement's Tan. 


DANGLE JUN. 
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Miss STEPHENS. 

The most replenished sweet work of 
nature, 

That, from the prime creation, e’er 
she framed. 

Richard 3rd. Act I. Scene i. 
Mr. Bencovagu. 

*Tis good to be a post. 

As you like it, Act IV. Scene i. 
Mrs. T. Cook. 

This, this is she that sings so out of 
tune, 

Straining harsh discords, and unpleas- 
ing sharps. | 
[Romeo and Juliet, Act IIL. Scene v. 

Mr. KEMBLE. 

Thy worth, like wine, through age does 
riper grow, 

Brighter and clearer, aye, and strong- 
er too; 

Nor shews thy 
least decay, 
But in old age new glories does 

display. 

So Phebus, after all his course, 
appears 

Bright as at first, and as unchang’d 
by years ; 

Does nothing ofhis fire orlustre lose, 

But setsat last, as glorious as he rose. 

Wycherly’s Remains, 1728, p. 12. 
Mr, R. Parmer. 

Tempus abire tibi est. 

Hor Epist : 11 Lib: ii. 
Mrs. Ilorn. 

Well, a horn for my money, when all’s 

done. 


long-liv’d skill the 


Much Ado, Act Il. Scene iii. 


Mr. Eeerrton. 

Be not angry, sir, because I name 
thee fool; 

Trust me you are not wise to play the 
antic thus ; 

But if you needs must do it, chuse a 
stage 

Or lesser compass, where fewer eyes 
may note 

Your action’s error; but if still you 


ass 
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As here you do, for one clap, ten will 
hiss. 
Dekker’s “ Honest Whore,” 
Part I. Scene vii. 
Mr. Rae. 
In faith he is a worthy gentleman; 
Exccedingly well read, and wond’rous 
affable. 
Henry Part 1, Act ILL. Scene 
Miss Poote. 
In man or woman from my soul J 
loathe 
All affectation; ’tis my perfect scorn ; 
Object of my implacable disgust. 
Cowper’s Task.” 
Mr. 
A man, young lady! lady, such a man, 
As all the world—Why, he’s a man of 
war. 
Romeo and Juliet, Act I. Scene iii. 
Mr. Dicnum. 
Methinks, sometimes I have no 
more wit than a Christian, or an 
ordinary man has: but I am a great 
eater of beef, and, I believe, that does 
harm to my wit. 
Twelfth Night, Act I. Scene iii. 
Mr. Powe 
— 0, he’s as tedious 
As a tired horse, or railing wife ; 
Worse than a smoky house. 
Henry IVth, Part 1. Act 111. Scene i. 
Mr. Raymonp. 
So should a murderer look ; so dead, 
SO grim, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Act Ill. Scene ii. 
Mrs. H. Jonnston. 
She shall be buried with her face 


upwards. 
Much ado about nothing, 


Act III. Scene ii. 


Mr. Kean. 
He hath many admirers, that know not 
Why they are so, but, like to village 
curs, 
Bark when their fellows do. 
Henry Act I. Scene iv: 
(To be concluded next month.) 
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SHAKSPLARIAN COMMENTS 
EXTRAORDINARY. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 
SIR, 

Having been deeply immersed in 
Study during the last twenty years, 
and having all that time closely de- 
voted my attention to one subject, it 
seems to be now high time to let peo- 
pie know what [ have been doing. I 
therefore beg the favour ofa page or 
two in your work, to give to the world 
part of the result of my labours. Be 
it known then, that I have been em 
gaged in writing certain annotations 
upon Shakspeare, which I humbly 
presume will prove all the coruments 
of former commentators to be as use- 
less as impertinent. In the course of 
So many years, it may weil be imagined 
that my notes have swelled to a pro- 
digious extent, and therefore, as the 
publication of the whole of them at 
once may not be advisable, I shall 
continue to print and publish four 
quarto volumes annually, till the 
whole have appeared, which at the 
above rate will, I calculate, be in 
about twenty years mere, The coin- 
ments, Mr. Editor, will be printed 
with an entire new type, cast expressly 
for the work, on wire-wove vellum 
paper, &c. &c. and will be published 
at the moderate price often guineas 
per volume. In the mean time, in 
order to aileviate in some degree that 
curiosity which will doubtless be ex- 


cited amongst all ranks and conditions _ 


of men, to obtain a sight of these 
acute annetations, I herewith for- 
ward you a small specimen, which 
you are at liberty to print in your new 
monthiy work. 
GROPIUS PLOD. 

Dee. 17, 1816. 
“ Ido remember an apothecary, 
“ And hereabouts he diwells,—whom 

late J noted, 
Cc 


“ In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelm- 
ing brows, 
** Culling of simples.” 
Romev and Jcttet, v. 1. 
This passage, though none of the 
commentators have remarked it, is 
manifestly corrupt. Shakspeare, like 
Mrs. Malaprop, was remarkable for 
a “nice derangement of epitaphs,” 
and a happy delineation of character, 
but the expression ‘culling of sim- 
ples,” conveys to the mind the idea of 
a herbalist rather than ofan apothe- 
cary ;—read, therefore, “‘gulling of 
simples,” i. e. the fools his customers, 
and you have the doctor before your 
eyes atonce. This emendation I flat- 
ter myself will be thought eminently 
acute and superlatively judicious. 


“ Hamlet. Then saw you not his 
face? 
‘“* Horatio. O wes, my lord; he wore 
his beaver up.” 
HAMLET, i. 2. 
The sense of this passage has hi- 
therto been miserably mistaken, Hora- 
tio, by the word beaver, alludes to the 
ghost’s hat, and not to a helmet, as 
some commentators bave ignorantly 
imagined. The only difficulty appears 
to be to determine whether he wore 
an old cock’d hat or an old hat cock’d. 
I had once satisfied myself that it was 
the former, on reading in the “ Spec- 
tator,” that Will Wimble was accus- 
tomed to wear an old cock’d hat, but 
I confess I have since had my doubts 
whether Shakspeare had ever seen 
that work. 
‘“« But who, ah, woe! had seenthe mo- 
bled queen, 
“* Run barefoot up and down; threat’- 
ning the flames 
With bisson rheum; a clout 
that head, 
‘ Where late the diadem stood.” 
HAMLET, U. 2, 
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The meaning of this passage has 
been greatly misunderstood. Many 
readers have imagined that Shakspeare 
intended to describe the Queen as 
running, barefoot, up and down stairs, 
with a child’s clout upon her head, 
but in this they are entirely mistaken ; 
for to say nothing of the indelicacy of 
wrapping one’s head in such a foul 
article, rather than do which T think 
the Queen would have chosen to go 
forth bare-headed as well bare- 
footed—yet omitting all consideration 
of this, is it at all probable that a 
child’s clout should chance to lie in 
the way of Hecuba, who at this period, 
like many other old ladies, was past 
allbearing? It appears clear to me, 
alter an attentive cousideration of the 
passage, that Shakspeare wished to 
excite our deepest sympathy towards 
the unfortunate Queen, thus hurled 
at once from ber high estate, and 
therefore described her as not only 
pushed rudely about by the mob, (“the 
mobled Queen,”) but as receiving 
a violent blow upon that head where 
late a diadem stood. The proba- 
bility of this will be rendered more 
apparent to the reader by consulting 
a very scarce and erudite work called 
“A Dictionary of the Slang Lan- 
guage,” to which there is litthke doubt 
that Shakspeare made frequent refer- 
ence, and in which the word clout is 
thus explained: Cour, a common 
word amongst the vulgar—DIl feteh 
you a clout o’ the head, means lite- 
rally, Vil strike you a blow on the 
head.” 
Prince of Morocco, Th’? Hyrea- 

nian deserts, and the vasty wilds 
* OF wide Arabia, are as thorough- 
Jares nom.” 


MerRcHANT oF VENICE, 2. 7. 

“ Vasty wilds!” This epithet appears 
to me to be both obsolete and feeble. 
I propose that we should read “ nasty 


wilds,” which the reader, trust, will 
allow to be avast improvement. 

Wide Arabia!” ‘This epithet also 
displeases me. Would it nol be as well 
to read “rude Arabia?” T allow that 
there does not appear to be any parti- 
cular necessity for the alteration, but 
it is an alteration, and that is a great 
point gained. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 


A DRAMATIC GLOSSARY, 


Comprehending the derivations of 
certain modern theatrical phrases, se- 
lected from the play-biils ofthe Metro- 
politan Theatres ; with a brief expli- 
cation of their meanings; promiscu- 
ously eompiled and digested for the 
use of ail casual frequenters of the 
Theatres Royal. 

AMAZEMENT—A term used by Ma- 
nagers on various occasions: when 
coupled with delight it should always 
be taken in a contrary sense, for ex- 
ample, “The new grand melo-drama 
having excited the delight and amaze- 
ment ofa most crowded audience, was 
announced for repetition with acela- 
mations, and will be performed on 
everyevening.” Delight in this in- 
stance means disapprobation ; amaze- 
mentdisgust ; and acclamations groans 
and hisses. ‘This paragraph was ap- 
plied to the performance of “John du 
Bart,”’a production which was damned, 
till it was postponed en account of the 
great preparations which were making 
for another piece. 

No ORDERS CAN POSSIBLY BE AD- 
MITTED.—This sentence is in constant 
use, and is particularly worthy the 
notice of such as may chance to have 
admissions of this description in their 
possession. For all such expressions 
invariably read Fudge ! 

Ixvisposition In a theatrical sense 
is a term of a very peculiar nature, 
and is very nearly allied to intoxica- 
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tion and idleness. When coupled 
w.th the word severe, it implies ab- 
sence from theatrical duty for three 
or four days. 

ConvuLsev.—Frequently applied in 
a dramatic sense ad libitum, and 
generally indicates the repeated an- 
pouncement ofa new piece; if it has 
been damned, we are Immediately in- 
formed, that “the audience were kept 
from the beginning to the end con- 
yulsed with laughter.” 

compound 
word usually reserved for Pantomimes, 
and generally applied to the laughter 
of the Gods. 

By ParticuLaR DESIRE.—Whenever 
a piece is announced under this head, 
it means, that it is to be played at the 
request of somebody, commonly no 
less a personage than the manager 
himself, 

EXERTION EXTRAORDINARY—A con- 
ventent term for consigning an unat- 
tractive production to oblivion—e. gq. 
extraordinary exertion attend- 


ing Miss O’Neill’s performance of 


Adelaide, renders it impvussible for her 
to repeat that character.” 

Crvittty.—Three shillings and up- 
wards, 

Evectrirrep—First used on the ap- 
pearanceof Madame Saqui, the Rope- 
daneer. The play-bills stated that 
the audience were completely electri- 


fied. This expression possesses one 


advantage over many others, namely, 
that of truth ; forthe spectators were 
indeed dreadfully shocked. 

PLACES TAKEN FROM TEN TILL 
Four.—There is a trifling omission in 
thissentence. The word bad should 
Lave been inserted before places; as 
all the good ones are secured by Box- 
hook-keepers and Assistants, from 
the month of September to the latter 
end of June in every year. 

PUBLIC AccommoDaATION.—Obsulete. 


PARAMOUNT succEss.—Applied to a 
performance on its second represen- 
tation without opposition. By way of 
variation it is sometimes termed all- 
attractive. 

To ELICIT NEW CLAIMS TO PUBLIC 
ADMIRATION.—-“ Miss O'Neill in her 
performance of Lady Townly elicited 
bnew claims to public admiration,” id 
est, she was out of her element, and 
Jess adinired than usual, 

Books oF soncs.—Whenever they 
“may be had at the Theatre, price 
lod.” it invariably implies “What you 
please above a shilling.” 

‘To cLAIM INDULGENCE.—The cant 
expression for imposing upon an au- 
dience. 

MANAGERIAL PUFFING.— For the ex- 
planation ofthis term, the public stand 
greatly indebted to the Manager of 
the English Opera—On the 17th of 
June 1816, the following notice ap- 
peared in large characters on the face 
of the Play-bills of that house. 

“The public are requested to ob- 
“ serve, that in the future manage- 
‘“* ment of this Theatre, it is proposed 
“ to abstain from the custom which 
“ has of late prevailed of enlarging, 
‘at tne bettom of the Play-bills, on 
<* the success of Performers and Per- 
“ formances ; which has been by many 
“ considered as an attempt to direct, 
‘ and sometimes mislead their Judg- 


ment.” 


Shortly after “The Siege of Bel- 
grade” was revived ; and a new Ope~ 
retta was produced; then the public 
were at liberty to observe, that ‘‘In 
“ consequence of the unbounded ap- 
planse with which the Comic Opera 
‘ was honoured by a crowded and ele- 
« gant audience it would be repeated— 
“ and that the new Operetta, called 
“ «Js he Jealous,’ having been received 
«“ with the most decided approbation, 
wouldalso be repeated every evening 
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tillfurther notice.” 


q. 


REVIEW OF THE PERLODICAL 
PRESS. 


(To be resumed occasionally.) 

An attempt to dclineate impartially 
and correctly the merits and demerits 
of the principal periodical publica- 
tions of the day, will, I flatter myself, 
experience no unfavourable reception 
from the readers of Tue Britisn 
STAGE. 

The circulation of these works is so 
prodigious, and their influence upon 
the opinions and morals of their 
readers is 50 extensive, that it cannot 
be deemed an useless occupation to 
describe their faults and their excel- 
lencies ; In order to point cut to 
parents and guardians which of them 
are calculated for the perusal of youth, 
and which should studiously be with- 
held from them; as well as to direct 
the general reader to those from the 
perusal of which he is likely to derive 
the greatest portion of information 
and amusement. It is certainly ex- 
tremely questionable whether upon the 
whole, the periodical press (J at 
present speak only of Magazines) has 
really a beneficial influence upon the 
taste and morals of the public, or 
whether a frequent and indiscriminate 
perusal of such works does not viliate 
the taste of the reader, and unfit him 
for studies of a more serious and 
useful nature; as the palate after bav- 
ing been accustomed to made-dishes 
and kickshaws, rejects with loathing 
viands of a wholesome and substantial 
nature. This, however, is a question, 
to debate which would require more 
time and attention than I am at pre- 
sent able to afford, and, indeed, con- 
sidering that I am writing this article 
for insertion in one of these said mis- 


cellanies, it would be rather a nice 
subject for me to discuss. Neverttie- 
less, whether the influence of these 
publications be productive of good or 
of evil, no one will pretend to deny 
that it is most widely extended and 
deeply felt. Mostof us must be aware 
of having adopted many of our most 
cherished opinions from the Magazine 
or Review which was the oracle of 
our early years; aud the impressions 
made in boyhood are seldom totzliy 
eradicated, even though reason should 
subsequently shew in the cieare-t 
light their unsoundness and futility. 
In magazines the first efiorts of 
almost all writers during the last cen- 
tury have been made; it is in them 
that the poet tries bis unpractised 
wings, and the essayist attempts to 
become the Meutor of his fellow-crea- 
tures. Who can have forgotten the 
mingled sensations of hope and fear 
which agitated his mind during the 
interval between the transmission of 
his first offering to a magazine, and 
the arrival of the important first of 
the month which was to decide its 
futc? The hasty seizure of the long- 
looked-for work, the breathless eager- 
ness With which the ‘ Table of con- 
tents” and the ‘* Correspondence” 
were glanced over, and the vehement 
joy or sorrow which took possession of 
him according as the reception which 
his darling first born had experi- 
enced from the solemn and pompeus 
WE was favourable or untavovrabtle. 
The great influence indeed which 
these works have upon the minds of 
their readers adinits not ofa dispute. 
To point cut which of them bavein 
the main a salutary tenceucy, and 


which a pernicious, will be my aim 
in the brief sketches of which the 
following are the commencement. 
Phe Newspapers will furnish subjects 
tor juture consideration and remark. 
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1. Gexrteman’s Magazine. This 
is the oldest, and in many resvects the 
most valuable of the monthly maga- 
zines- It was commenced in 1731 by 
one Cave, abookseller, of whom Dr. 
Johnson said that “he never even 
looked out of his window, but to for- 
ward the interests of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine ;” and it has ever since runa 
course of uninterrupted excellence 
and respectability. It has to boast 
ymongst its various editors of the 
name of Johnson, and is now con- 
ducted by a most worthy and acute 
individual. Perhaps there is no work 
in existence Which contains so valuable 
and curious a body of information as 
this magazine, and its death IT should 
regard as a national misfortune. It is 
at present distinguished by its supe- 
riorily in these three points—the va- 
riety and interest ofits contents, the 
talent of its contributors, and the res- 
pectability ofits cireulation. ft is of 
all others the best medium for convey- 
ing or soliciting intelligence on sub- 
jects connected with the arts and po- 
lite literature, since there is perhaps 
searcely a literary character in the 
kingdom who does not peruse its 
pages. By antiquartes and biblioma- 
niacs it is particularly patronized. 
The assumption of alittle more energy 
and decision in the Review depart- 
ment, and a somewhat more methodi- 
cal arrangement of its contents, would 


place this miscellany still- farther be-- 


yond eompetition than at present. In 
political discussion it takes no premi- 
nent part, but the doctrines it does 
inculeate are sound, and truly British. 

2. European Magazine. This work 
has beenestablished about forty years, 
und was once conducted by that most 
respectable character Isaac Reed; the 
volumes which were produced under 


his direction contain many articles of 
real value, and amost copious fund of 


information and amusement ; but since 
this gentleman resigned the editorship, 
it has been gradually declining, tillit 
has at last arrived at such a state of 
imbecility and insignificance that toe 
sink lower is impossible. Its monthly 
contents consist ofthe merest rudbish 
which can be gleaned from the news- 
papers, and the spawnings of the vilest 
literary drivellers appear to be “thank- 
fully received and cheerfully inserted.” 
Receipts to assuage the heart-burn, 
kill bugs, and cure sealt heads consti- 
tute the sum total ofthe Miscellaneous 
portion of the work; while its Review 
and Poctry are if possible more despi- 
cable still. Lest it should be imagined 
that [ ain censuring without eause, I 
will transcribe from the last volume of 
this precious publieation, the first ar- 
ticle which presents stself—ex uno discs 
omnes 
Elegy on the Death of a favourite Bird. 
“* Alas, little bird! what bitter sor- 
row does thy premature death create 
in the tender feelings of thy beaute- 
** ous mistress Sabine. 

© The mild virgin grieves thy loss; 
* whilst thou, alas! inconscious of 


“ her grief, canst never rise. 
restest in peace.” 

March, 1216. p. 224. Ww. D. A. 

Such are the compositions which 
monthly grace the eolumus of tie cnce 
respectable European Magazine; yet 
its veraciotts proprictors constantly 
assure us that it © forms a most accep- 
table present to fricnds abroad!” Ifthis 
be true, what a set ofidiots must ‘ese 
“friends” be. The engravings ice the 
only part of the werk above contempt, 
and really form avery pretty annual 
assemblage of Lord Mayors, Kaife- 
crinders, Pimping Peers, and Titled 
Harlots,—See, however, what a good 
name will do; the Magazine 
has been living for years upon the 


reputation of its pristine excellence 5 
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and this, combined with incessant 
putling, still procures it a pretty ex- 
tensive circulation. 


MY POCKET-BOOK—No. }. 


— 


“ Nos hee novinins esse nihil.” 
Martial. 


Stace Customs. Several customs 
which were formerly prevalent upon 
the Stage, would disgust the audiences 
ofthe present day, though if cannet 
be denied that they endure as great or 
greater absurdities. The appearance 
of Banquo’s ridiculous ghost, for in- 
stance, is not only tolerated, but in- 
sisted upon; for wien Keinble’s good 
sense induced him to banish it from 
the Stage, the Gods would net rest till 
their beloved ranr-heud and bloody- 
bones was restored to them; yet the 
very people who applaud this vile 
piece of mummery, would very proba- 
bly be the first to exciaim against the 
introduction of the ghosts of Jaffier 
and Pierre, in the concluding scene 
of “Venice Preserved,” as outraging 
ali propriety. Such, however, was the 
custom so lately as the year 1770, as 
will be seen by the following extract 
from the Dramatic Censor,” pub- 
ished in that year. vol. 1. p. 322. 

** From an invincible antipathy to 
aillembodied ghosts, except that most 
pardonable one of Iamlet’s father, 
* we think the appearanee of Jaffer 
* and his friend would be more justifi- 
* able as the effect ofimagination, than 
rising through trap-doors with whi- 
tenedfaces and bloody sturts, those 
childish finesses of the stage.” 

The “Dance of Spirits,” during 
Katherine’s nap, in the fourth Act of 
“Henry sth” is another piece of Stage 
shew which it has been thought expe- 
dient to dispense with of late years; 
though I think its revival would 
greatly help to enliven a scene, which 
at present is so tedious as to put half 


the audience into the same condition 
as the drowsy Queen. Its introduc- 
tion in former days is preved by a 
speech of Mr. Bayes in the ** Rehear- 
sal.’ Act 1. Scene v. 

“ Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! Out, out, 
“out! Did ever men spoil a good 
“thing so? No figure, no ear, no 
“time, nothing! Udzookers, you 
‘“ danee worse than the angels in 
* Harry the Eighth, or the fet spirits 
in the Pempest, cgad.” 

Sereer. This Street, 
which presents so Llthyan appearance 
that the passenger is almost afraid toj 
pass through it, and which is whelly 
inhabited by Israelitish old-clothesmen 
and intriguing stay-makers, was in 
former days the residence of most of 
the prineipal actors. After the resto- 
ratiun there were few of them who did 
not reside there. "Yhose, however, 
were days when players were held in 
somewhat less estimation and fared 
rather worse than at present. Al- 
theugh Betterton and might 
be well eontont to lodge up two pair of 
stairs in dPolywell Street, suspect 
Kemble or Young would by no means 
approve of similar apartments. 

PuayuousE Any onc who 
has been accustomed to the perusal 
of Dramatic Literature must have met 
with frequent mention of the first and 
second Music with whieh the Mana- 
gers were formerly accustomed to 
treat their visitors, and which has 
only been discontinued some twenty 
or thirty years, ifso much. I believe 
that besides the Overture, various po- 
pular pieces of music were performed 
at intervals before the rising of the 
curtain. Is it not very desirable that 
this geod old custom should be re- 
vived? The hour which clapses between 
the opening of the theatre and the 
commencement of the play, isa most 


tiresome interval, particularly to those 
who having crowded in at the pit door 
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nd perkaps stood in the street an 
hour before, stand in need of some- 
whatto allay their tedium and impati- 
ence. Hiaving formerly been a con- 
stant pitlite myseil, Tspeak feelingly 
ou the subject. 

Yuoveras. The Scotch are deeply 
enamoured of this milk-and-water 
composition, Which they affect to con- 
sider as a master-piece; but which 
ollier people, who were born on this 
side the Tweed, have deemed fit for 
nothing but to be played by young 
ladies and gentlemen at breaking-up. 
The enthusiasm of the Scots in its fa- 
your was evinced at a very early pe- 
riod; during one ofthe first represen- 
fations, a young and sanguine North 
Priton, in the pit, rose up ona sud- 
lien, and Jooking round him, ex- 
claimed with an air of triumph, 


“ Wee'll, lads, what think you of 


Wully Shakspeare now?” 

Privare Tuearres. An amusing 
instory might be eomposed, and some 
curious anecdotes divulged, by any 
one who has been a irequenter of the 
places of this nature with which Lon- 
don abounds. A description of the 
shifts, the contrivances, the follies, 
and the misfortunes of those who 
assemble there to ** cleave the general 
ear with horrid speech,” would eonsti- 
tule a most laughabie narrative. In 
the two following paragraphs, a curi- 
ous coineidence of circumstances oe- 
curs, although tie events they relate 
took place at some small distance of 
time from one another. They prove 
that the magistrates of former days 
had as little sympathy for the feelings 
of would-be professors of the drama, 
a3 those of our own time :— 

“ Monday, April 13, 1752. On 
advice that a set of barber’s appren- 


fees, journeymen 


stay-makers, 
maid-servants, &e. hadtaken alarce 
* room at the Black Horse, in the 
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Strand, to act the tragedy of ‘The 
Orphan,’ the price of admittance 1s. 
Justice Fielding issued his warrant 


‘to Mr. Welch, high-constable, who 


apprehended the actors, and con- 
ducted them through the streets, in 
their tragedy-dresses, before the 
Justice, who out of compassion to 
their youth, only bound them over 
to their good behaviour.” 

Gent. Mug. April 1752, p. 190. 

* About nine o’clock on Sunday 
night, Mr. Crisp, Master of a neigh- 


bouring Work-house, laid informa- 
tion before the Magistrates at 


ton Garden, of a kind of Private 
Theatre in an obscure court near 
the Coach and Elorses, Vine Street, 


‘near Clerkenwell Green, where a 


number of youth of both sexes were 
at that moment performing a play, 


‘to the corruption of their morals, 


and breach of the Sabbath. In 


* consequence of this, several officers 


repaired to the Theatre, which was 


‘ akind of stable, and securing about 


twenty of the performers, brought 
them before the Magistrates decora- 
ted in their tinsel stage-dresses, in 
the characters of Kings, Queens, 
Magicians, &e. The oddity of 
their appearance, it may be ima- 
gined excited much mirth. 

“ [t appeared that they were accus- 
tomed to perform two nights in the 


week, and that the visitors were ad- 


mitted by tickets, for which they 
paid three pence each. After hear- 
ing the charge,the Magistrates read 
them a long lecture, and severely 
reprimanded them, but on thetr 
promising not to offend in like 
manner in future, they were all dis- 
charged.” 
British Press, Dec. 3, 1816. 
DANGLE, JUN, 
Tnn, 
Der. 6, 1816, 
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24 THE BRITISH STAGE, 


Original Poetry. 


To a Lady, who declared the Author 
was in Love; saying, “ I read 
it in your eyes.” 


Say not you read it in my eyes, 

For eyes, alas! are sad decrivers ; 
And they may well their system prize 
Who boast the name of unbelievers. 


In eyes, and their mute eloquence, 
I once reposed my whole reliance ; 
And studied hard to gain from thence 
The fundamental rules of science: 


I onee perused those splendid books, 
And gazed on animated pages ; 
Reading more sense in Anna’s looks, 
Than e’er was taught by ancient 
Sages. 


What charms did wisdom then pre- 
sent, 

‘To make me long for its possession 

i fuund each glance anargument, 

Andevery smile a proofimpression. 


litle miniatures of love 

Were placed by way of illustration ; 
And Venus did the work approve, 
tor Venus claimed the dedication. 


When mournful thoughts inspired 
the lay, 

it rivall?’d Camoens’ pensive measure ; 

In happier hours a strain more gay, 

Never warmed Anacreon’s song of 
pleasure. 


! never thought that too much time, 
Yo such a subject could be given; 
Yach litte chapter was sublime, 
Andevery sentence spoke of heav’n. 


1 read with rapture, and supposed 
My constant diligence was prudent; 


But now those books to me are closed, 
And charm some more deserving 
student. 


With literary zeal I seek 

A second, or a third edition ; 

But every other must be weak, 
Placed with the first in competition. 


Then lady, never hope to find 

A tale of truth in tender glances, 
In these, believe me, are combined 
The wildest fictions and romances. 


And yet the soft delusive strain 

Is breathed in such a_ pleasing 
measure, 

Who from the dread of future pain, 

Could turn aside from present plea- 
sure ? 


Then still the charming science prize, 
Nor heed the warnings of dejection ; 
And may you read in smiling eyes 
Assurance ofthe heart’s aflection. 


Bath, Nov. 28, 1816 THOMAS, 


The Times. 


Alas!” cries Mistress Prue, Pm 
griev’d to say, 

“The times grow more distressing 
ev’ry day. 

* Our luxuries have long been lost you 
know, 

soon our necessiries all must 
go.” 

“ Indeed!” says Mr. Priggins, “I 
hope not— 


“For then we all of us must go to 
pot.” 
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